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PEACE  AT  ONCE. 


'How  much  are  we  willing  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of 
"  smashing  the  Germans  "?  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
reasonable  question  for  one  Englishman  to  ask  another. 
The  man  who  says  that  no  price  can  be  too  high  you  may 
write  down  a  fool  forthwith.  Clearly  there  is  a  price  at 
which  any  political  or  military  success  would  be  dear.  For 
instance,  if  we  were  sure  that  we  could  "  smash  "  the 
Germans  only  by  smashing  everyone  else,  ourselves 
included,  I  suppose  we  should  desist  from  our  endeavour. 
If  we  can  ruin  Germany  only  by  involving  her  in  the 
general  ruin  of  the  planet  even  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  our 
statesmen  will  probably  agree  that  the  German  Empire 

-had  better  remain  intact.  The  cost  can  be  too  great. 
There  is  a  price  at  which  the  smashing  of  Germany  would 

•»be  an  extravagance.  No  one  pretends  that  "  smashing  " 
is  an  end  in  itself ;  the  most  enthusiastic  claim  only  that  it 
will  be  a  means  to  good.  Therefore  it  is  an  act  of  common 
prudence  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  good  of  the  end 

.certainly  outweighs  the  evil  of  the  means. 

Making  war  should  have  been,  continuing  to  make  war 
should  be,  a  matter  for  intelligent  and  imaginative  discus- 
sion, not  for  passionate  and  pig-headed  assertion.  Let 

'•us  try  to  be  intelligent  at  least.  We  want  to  gain,  for  the 
■benefit  of  the  world  we  say,  certain  supposed  goods;  if  in 
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•  our  effort  to  gain  them  we  produce  evils  that  far  outweigh 
those  goods  we  shall  be  acting  stupidly  and  making  our- 
• -selves  ridiculous.    The  question  whether  or  no  we  should 
continue  to  fight  is,  like  all  political  questions,  a  question 
»of  expediency.    But  whereas  the  modest  aim  of  the  good 
politician  is  to  do  as  little  harm  as  may  be,  those  who  aspire 
to  statesmanship  promise  us  great  positive  goods  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  ill.      Statesmen  are  not  modest,  and  at 
present  Europe  is  given   over   to  them.     Let  them 
remember  that  their  undertakings  will  be  reckoned  failures 
unless  they  can  show  an  undeniable  balance  on  the  side 


of  good 


Meanwhile,  let  us  do  a  little  thinking  on  our  own 
'account.    It  is  our  business  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  states- 
•  'nen.    We  are  told  that  the  world  will  gain  a  great  deal  by 
the  defeat  of  Germany;  for  those  prospective,  and  1  think 
problematical,  blessings  we  know  that  it  is  paying  a  horrible 
price.   Let  us  try  to  weigh  those  goods,  about  the  precise 
nature  of  which  we  seem  as  yet  to  know  so  little,  against  the 
•present  ills  of  which  we  already  know  so  much.    Let  us  see 
to  it  that  the  world  is  not  being  cheated. 
'       How  much  then,  are  we  willing  to  pay,  and  to  make 
the  world  pay,  for  having  the  Germans  smashed?  And 
what  chance  is  there  of  getting  the  Germans  smashed  at  any 

"  PnCe  *hf  WG  are  willing  to  P^?     The  man  who  cut  his 
nose  off  to  spite  his  face  is  become  a  proverbial  fool  The 
very  honest  ironmonger  of  Hammersmith  who  blew  up  his 
house  to  exterminate  the  vermin  is  less  known  but  no 
••much  more  admired.    An  unscholarly  age  is  be.mnino  t 
•doubt  whether  it  were  really  worse  V,  j  J^ZS 
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•from  time  to  time  miscarry  than  that  the  Heavens  should 
•fall  in  and  smash  the  lot  of  us.  How  much  suffering, 
misery,  and  loss,  then,  is  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  worth 
to  the  world?  And,  remember,  when  you  have  decided 
that  to  crush  Germany  it  is  worth  killing  and  maiming  half 
the  serviceable  male  population  of  Europe,  starving  to 
death  a  quarter  of  the  world,  and  ruining  the  hopes  of  the 
next  three  generations,  you  have  still  to  inquire  whether, 
in  fact,  Germany  can  be  crushed  at  the  price.  And  if, 
after  stating  the  extreme  price  you  are  willing  to  pay,  you 
discover  that  to  crush  Germany  will  cost  something  more, 
remember  that  it  is  mere  wicked  silliness  to  fling  down  your 
price,  which  you  know  to  be  inadequate,  just  for  the  show 
and  glory  of  the  thing. 

If  in  England  we  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  considered  itself  bound  to  do  what  was  best  for 
the  majority,  and  not  what  a  small  ruling  caste  considered 
gentlemanly,  doubtless  we  should  have  been  given  the 
means  of  discovering  what  the  benefits  of  victory  were 
likely  to  be  and  what  sort  of  price  we  must  expect  to  pay 
••for  them.    The  naval  and  military  experts  would  have  been 
asked  to  state  what,  in  their  judgment,  was  the  shortest 
possible  period  within  which  one  might  reasonably  hope  to 
..see  the  Germans  reduced  to  submission.     So  soon  as  the 
Government  had  learnt  from  these  gentlemen  when,  in 
•  their  opinion,  we  might  begin  to  look  for  victory — in  one 
year's  time,   or  two,   or  three,   or,   as   seems  most 
probable  to  me,  so  soon  as  all  Europe  shall  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  hopeless  misery — the  Government — the 
hypothetical  Government  that  acted  in  the  public  interest 
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» — would  have  called  in  its  financial  experts.    From  them 
and  from  its  statisticians  it  would  have  required  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost.    It  would  have  wanted  to  know  how 
much  such  a  war  as  the  experts  predicted  was  likely  to  cost, 
directly  and  indirectly — what,  after  the  war,  the  interest 
on  accumulated  debt  would  be,  how  much  wages  were 
likely  to  fall,  and  how  much  taxes,  prices,  rents,  and  rates 
>iwere  certain  to  rise.     Finally,  our  really  democratic 
Government  would  have  gone  to  the  people  and  asked  them 
whether  it  was  good  enough.     It  would  have  told  them 
frankly  how  much  in  life,  cash,  and  future  misery  they  and 
their  children  might  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
"  smashing  the  Germans,"  and  it  would  have  told  them  in 
what  respects  precisely  the  ordinary  English  man  or  woman 
•  is  likely  to  be  the  better  for  it.     That  is  what  a  really 
democratic  Government  would  have  done. 

The  people  who  govern  us  have  done  nothing  of  the 
••sort,  nor,  I  venture  to  think,  will  they.    They  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  crush  Germany,  and  the  crushing  of 
"Germany  is  become  for  them  an  end  in  itself.    About  the 
means  they  care  nothing :  the  loss  and  misery  are  to  them 
what  paints  and  brushes,  rough  sketches,  notes,  and  long, 
laborious  days  are  to  a  painter— mere  means  to  an  end, 
-mere  rungs  in  a  ladder.     A  real  artist  will  starve  in  a 
garret  and  suffer  great  miseries  if  so  he  can  carry 
his  conception  to  complete  realisation.     He  may  fall 
into  a  consumption  and  die;  no  matter,  he  says,  if  he  can 
•■first  achieve  his  end.    He  will  sacrifice  all  to  that  The 
artist  does  well :  but  by  what  right  do  a  score-of  politicians 
•who  have  been  entrusted  with  power  expressly  that  they 
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•may  use  it  to  the  general  advantage,  by  what  right  do  they 
give  themselves  such  airs.     How  dare  they  sacrifice 
millions,  and  the  hopes  of  millions  yet  to  be  born,  to  the 
•realisation  of  a  mediocre  and  unimaginative  conception. 
•The  business  they  are  about  is  not  good  in  itself ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  evil :  and  we  should  insist  on  knowing  to 
what  immense  and  surprising  good  this  evil  business  is  a 
"means.    Imagination  boggles  at  the  vision  of  a  score  of 
gentlemen — everyone  of  them  above  military  age,  or 
secure  at  any  rate  from  military  risk — sitting  round  a  table 
and  deciding  that  another  half  million  young  men  must  be 
butchered.    Yes — they  say — the  war  must  continue  :  they 
say  it  sorrowfully  but  firmly,  as  they  might  say — Yes, 
•  income  tax  must  be  raised  a  penny  in  the  pound.    Do  they 
think  that  we  are  cats  with  nine  lives  apiece?     Or  has 
immortality  been  guaranteed  by  the  Treasury  ? 

It  is  our  business  to  do  what  our  rulers  will  not  do  for 
us.  Let  us  try  first  to  count  the  cost.  Let  us  get  some 
idea  of  the  evils  we  are  inflicting  on  ourselves,  on  our  con- 
temporaries, and  on  the  future  for  the  sake  of  "  smashing 
the  Germans."  We  shall  not  part  company,  I  am  sure, 
till  we  have  agreed  that  the  price  to  be  paid  is  appalling, 
and  that  the  benefits  must  be  great,  indeed,  that  are  to  set 
it  off.  And,  after  we  have  tried  to  realise  what  we  are 
paying  and  what  we  are  going  to  pay,  let  us  see  what  we 
are  going  to  get  for  it.  How  much,  we  shall  inquire,  does 
the  world  stand  to  gain  by  the  smashing  of  Germany,  how 
much  to  lose  by  her  continued  existence  as  a  powerful 
State? 

First,  then,  we  will  try  to  discover  what  we  are  bound 
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to  lose;  then,  what  it  is  hoped  we  shall  gain  if  our  enter- 
prise prospers.  If  we  find  that  the  cost  is  enormous  and 
the  gain  doubtful ;  if  we  find  that  even  the  hoped-for  results 
are  not  worth  the  loss,  horror,  and  devilry  of  one  week  of 
war ;  if  we  find  that  we  are  paying  a  ruinous  price  on  the 
off  chance  of  getting  something  that  may  not  be  worth 
much ;  if  we  find  that  we  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
what  we  want  and  securing  for  the  world  some  measure  of 
peace  and  safety  by  behaving  like  sane  men  and  using  our 
heads  instead  of  the  expensive  weapons  supplied  by  the 
armament  firms;  if — in  short — we  find  that  by  doing 
infinite  harm  we  are  daily  making  it  more  difficult  to  do 
good,  we  shall  conclude,  I  suppose,  that  we  had  better  put 
a  stop  to  this  murderous  folly  by  agitating  for  an  immediate 
peace.  And  if  we  happen  to  be  not  only  sensible  but 
practical  people,  we  shall  go  on  to  devise  means  by  which 
our  end — an  immediate  peace — may  be  secured.  We  shall 
try  to  formulate  terms  that  we  might  offer,  at  once,  and 
that  Germany  might  accept. 


II. 


A  Liberal  daily  paper  describing  the  martial  spirit  of 
England  in  the  early  spring  of  1915  remarked  towards  the 
end  of  its  panegyric  :  "  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
war  has  its  evils."  To  be  sure  it  has.  Let  us  look  at  a 
few  of  them.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  considerable 
loss  of  life.  You  cannot  take  up  an  English  newspaper 
without  learning  that  some  thousands  of  Germans  and 
Turks — I  forget  how  many  on  an  average  per  day — have, 
somewhere  or  other,  been  "mown  down."  A  German 
paper  will  tell  you  how  many  of  the  Allies  are  daily  "  put 
out  of  action."  And  the  incorrigible  optimists  on  both 
sides  look  forward  to  a  good,  swinging  pestilence  some  time 
this  summer  which  may  account  for  a  million  or  so  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  and,  with  luck,  for  a  fair  percentage  of 
the  civil  population. 

•  War  has  its  evils.  And  though  the  loss  of  life,  limbs, 
and  health  on  active  service  is  probably  the  least  part  of 

•  them,  yet  even  these  are  evils.  One  evening  early  in 
November,  as  I  was  hurrying  to  post  a  letter  in  the  box 
just  round  the  corner,  I  bumped  against  a  young  man  in 
uniform.  He  was  a  shopman  from  my  quarter,  whom 
last  I  had  seen  starting  off  on  a  bicycle  for  his  Whitsun 
holiday.  I  suppose  his  lot  was  not  an  extraordinarily 
happy  one;  but  I  am  sure  he  enjoyed  life.  He  enjoyed 
his  good  health  and  his  good  looks,  and  conceivably  he 
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managed  to  take  some  interest  in  his  work.  He  enjoyed 
of  an  evening  going  to  picture  palaces  and  music  halls,  or 
sauntering  in  fine  weather  through  the  parks,  and  making  a 
rare  excursion  down  the  river  or  into  the  suburbs.  He  en- 
joyed his  tobacco,  he  enjoyed  a  glass  of  beer,  and  a  poached 
egg  at  the  A. B.C.  He  had  his  friends,  too,  and  his  place 
in  life,  and  all  the  fun  and  frolic  of  good  fellowship  and 
flirtation.  Who  knows?  Some  day  he  might  have  fallen 
in  love.  Anyway,  he  had  life  and  youth  and  health,  and 
before  him  all  the  vague  hopefulness  of  the  future.  He 
was  lighting  a  cigarette,  that  was  how  I  came  to  run  into 
him.  I  apologised;  he  shouted  a  jolly  "good-night," 
and  hurried  after  his  friend  and  two  rather  pretty  girls. 

He  was  going  to  the  war  to  kill  or  to  be  killed ;  for  Sir 
Edward  Grey  had  told  him  that  England  was  fighting  for 
"  National  Honour,"  the  editor  of  the  Times  that  she  was 
fighting  for  "  National  Existence,"  the  Prime  Minister  that 
she  was  fighting  for  "  Civilisation,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  I 
suppose,  that  she  was  fighting  for  "The  Cross  versus 
Krupp's,"  and  the  Oxford  dons  that  she  was  fighting 
against  Nietzsche.  Presumably  to  all  these  people  what 
they  said  meant  something,  but  did  it  mean  something  that 
was  worth  that  young  man's  life  to  that  young  man?  I 
dare  not  have  told  him  that  there  was  anything  in  the  world 
for  which  he  ought  to  die,  but  he  was  going  to  die  for  an 
abstraction  which  presumably  meant  something  to  some- 
body. A  remote  human  being  called  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary had  said  that  a  mysterious  entity  called  "  England  " 
ought  to  fight  for  an  undefined  abstraction  called  ' '  national 
honour  " ;  and  he  was  going  to  fight  for  it.     I  dare  not 
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have  told  that  man  that  he  ought  to  die  to  prevent  a  rough 
raping  his  sweetheart ;  and  if  anyone  pretends  that  unless 
England  had  gone  to  war  a  Uhlan  would  have  come  trotting 
smartly  down  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  turned  sharp  to 
the  left,  and  raped  her,  he  not  only  lies  but  knows  that  he 

•is  lying.  That  young  man  was  going  to  fight,  not  because 
his  person  or  his  property,  or  the  person  or  property  of  his 
sweetheart,  were  in  any  sort  of  danger,  but  because  the 

'Cabinet  had  decided  that  England  ought  to  fight.  It  had 
been  decided  for  him  by  men  he  had  never  seen,  men  who 
were  as  remote  from  him  as  the  magnates  of  Timbuctoo, 
that  England's  honour,  whatever  that  may  be,  was  more 

•important  than  his  life.  He  was  shot  through  the  head 
before  Ypres.  For  what  great  universal  good  did  that 
man,  and  millions  like  him,  die? 

'  Statisticians  tell  us,  and  statisticians  may  know,  that 
the  war  costs  roughly  eleven  millions  a  day.*  That  is  the 
out-of-pocket  expense  to  the  belligerent  countries;  of  the 
indirect  loss,  the  waste  of  power  and  property,  then 

•  estimate  takes  no  account.  The  war,  in  fact,  has  already 
cost  far  more  than  would  have  cost  the  realisation  of  the 
wildest  schemes  of  the  most  fantastical,  feather-brained 

•cranks — people  like  myself  I  mean.  Have  you  noticed 
that  whenever  anyone  propounds  some  grand  scheme  for 
making  people  happier  or,  at  any  rate,  less  miserable,  he 
is  invariably  met  by  the  same  query,  "  And  how  are  you 

•  going  to  pay  for  it?  "  Have  you  noticed  that  a  sugges- 
tion that  sixpence  might  be  added  to  the  income  tax  is  met 


*  This  was  written  before  Italy's  declaration  of  war.  The  figure  must  now  he  raised ; 
by  how  much  I  do  not  know. 
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-always  by  a  shout  of  laughter?    Society  simply  couldn't 

•  •afford  it.  Well,  the  income  tax  has  already  been  doubled, 
and  will  be  quadrupled  before  long,  and  everyone  seems 
to  think  it  the  most  reasonable,  convenient  thing  m  the 

..world.  When  a  State  must  have  money  it  can  get  it. 
And  to  carry  on  war  States  need  incredible  sums  :  making 
the  world  a  miserable  place  is  far  more  expensive  than 

m making  it  a  cheerful  one.  Yet  even  the  poor  super-taxed 
breadwinner  with  a  large  family  does  not  much  mind 
suffering  that  others  may  suffer  more.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  money  can  be  found — eleven  millions  a  day — 
when  it  is  not  going  to  be  frittered  away  on  making  people 

•  happy.  And  nobody  complains.  This  fact  seems  to  me 
so  remarkable  that  I  have  risked  its  appearing  to  some  a 
little  irrelevant. 

The  war  is  going  to  cost  the  world  something  in  life 
and  limb.  It  costs  also  eleven  millions  a  day.  But 
talking  about  thousands  of  millions  will  enable  no  one 
really  to  understand  what  the  war  costs.  We  must  con- 
sider what  its  effect  will  be  on  the  lives  of  ordinary  men 
and  women,  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  get  some  idea  of  what 

•we  are  paying  to  smash  the  Germans.  The  people  who 
will  pay  most  for  the  war — I  am  leaving  out,  of  course, 
those  who  are  killed — will  be  the  people  who  live  through 

•-the  next  thirty  or  fifty  years.  A  few  capitalists,  certainly, 
will  be  enriched;  the  rest  of  us  will  have  to  pay.  We 
shall  all  be  worse  off;  that  is  to  say,  we  shall  have  to 
work  harder  and  be  contented  with  less  for  our  work. 
OuV  labour  will  purchase  worse  food,  shorter  holidays, 

•  smaller  rooms,  less  fun,  less  ease,  in  a  word,  less  well- 
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•being  than  it  used  to  purchase,  because  a  considerable 
part  of  our  labour  will  be  devoted  to  paying  off  the  debts 
contracted  during  the  war  and  to  renewing  the  store  of 
..accumulated  capital.    Life  will  be  harder  and  more  joy- 
less.   There  will  be  less  money  to  buy  food  and)  drink 
for  the  ordinary  man  and  woman,  less  to  buy  milk  for 
babies  and  warm  clothes  for  children,  less  for  scientific 
experiments  and  social  improvements,  less  for  pleasure, 
less  for  leisure  *    Life  will  become  less  amusing  and  less 
healthy,  old  age  more  cheerless,  death  more  masterful. 
Worst  of  all,  there  will  be  less  hope.    That  is  what  the 
•war  will  cost. 

In  those  old,  far-off  days,  before  the  war,  many  of 
us  believed  that  some  part  of  the  world's  superfluous 
wealth  might  be  spent  on  making  the  world  a  place  better 
..worth  living  in.    The  governing  classes  of  Europe  willed 
otherwise  :  they  have  spent  our  savings  and  pledged  the 
•  savings  of  the  future  to  pay  for  war.    In  the  next  thirty 
years  there  may  be  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions, 
but  there  will  be  no  general  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  life.    The  world  may  become  a  different  place,  it  will 
•not  become  a  happier  one.    Happiness  costs  money,  and 
.we  have  spent  our  money  on  trying  to  smash  the  Germans. 
We  had  best  give  up  hoping.      Let  us  dream  no  more 
Utopias;  but  concentrate  our  energies,  first  on  arresting 
the  utter  desolation  and  defeat  of  all  our  hopes,  then  on 
creating  new  wealth  to  pay  for  their  realisation  in  some 

j       •  That  is  how  it  will  be.   Economically  the  disaster  may  express  itself  not  in  lower 
wages  but  in  higher  prices.   What  is  certain  is  that  men  and  women  will  get  less  well-bemg 
'  for  their  labour.  r 
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more  lucky  age.  We  may  as  well  admit  that  for  the  next 
thirty  years,  at  least,  the  world  will  be  a  less  good  place 

•to  live  in.    Our  hopes  are  wrecked;  let  us  try  to  save 

•those  of  our  children. 


III. 


War,  you  see,  has  its  evils.  Splendid  young  men 
are  killed  and  wounded,  life  becomes  miserable,  and  so 
much  wealth  is  squandered  that  during  the  next  thirty 
years  for  most  of  us  life  is  going  to  be  less  fine,  less 

•pleasant,  and  less  hopeful.    For  what  great  good  are  these 

•  great  evils  done? 

Sir  Edward  Grey  would  have  us  believe  that  we  are 
suffering  and  inflicting  these  horrors  that  German  politi- 
cians may  learn  to  keep  their  promises,  or  rather  the 
promises  of  their  grandfathers.  It  is  better,  he  thinks, 
that  millions  should  be  killed  and  maimed  and  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  millions  spoilt  than  that  a  treaty  signed  in 

••1839  should  be  broken  in  1914.  But  as,  since  1839,  a 
good  many  treaties  have  been  broken  without  anyone 
thinking  it  necessary  to  make  war  on  their  account,  we 
may  give  Sir  Edward  credit  for  some  better  reason  than 

•his  ostensible  one. 

England  is  not  at  war  with  Germany  because  the 
German  Government  has  broken  a  promise — of  that  you 
may  be  sure.  England  has  seen  a  good  many  promises 
broken,  and  broken  some  herself,  without  feeling  much 

-the  worse  for  it.  However  wicked  and  foolish  you  may 
think  our  statesmen,  you  cannot  think  them  so  wicked 
and  foolish  as  to  make  wars  because  someone  has  lied. 

••At  that  rate  we  should  have  no  peace  at  all.    Would  you 
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•care  to  hear  what  sensible  Englishmen  thought  about  the 
breaking  of  this  very  treaty-the  treaty  that  guarantees 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  the  sacred  treaty  of  1839— no 
•  longer  ago  than  1887  ?    At  that  time,  to  be  sure,  we  were 
afraid  of  France  and  friends  with  Germany.    But  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  sanctity  of  international  agree- 
ments?   I  might  tell  you  what  the  Standard  (described 
at  that  time  asa"  semi-Ministerial  organ  ")  said  about  it, 
or  what  "  Diplomatics,"  described  as  "speaking  with 
high  authority,"  said,  but  it  is  to  me  so  great  a  pleasure 
to  find  myself  for  once  in  agreement  with  the  National 
Review  that  I  will  quote  from  an  editorial  article  published 
•in  the  February  number  of  that  journal : 

....  Military  experts  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
French  frontier  towards  Germany — concerning  which  we  else- 
where print  a  remarkable  article — has  been  so  carefully 
strengthened  against  attack,  that  an  invasion  of  France  would 
be  attended  with  serious  risk,  unless  it  was  conducted  so  as 
to  render  inevitable  an  infraction  by  the  invader  of  the  neutral 
territory  of  Belgium.  Would  Prince  Bismarck,  in  case  of 
necessity,  shrink  from  such  a  step?  We  feel  no  confidence 
that  he  would.  Salus  populi  suprema  lex;  and  he  would 
hardly  permit  France  to  baffle  Germany  through  regard  for  an 

•  ancient  treaty. 

In  that  case  how  would  it  stand  with  ourselves? 
England  has  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  ;  and  many 
persons  will  ask  if,  in  the  event  of  the  action  we  are  con- 
templating, England  would  attempt  to  draw  its  sword  across 
Germany's  path.  We  will  at  once  affirm  our  conviction  that 
such  a  course  would  be,  not  only  insane,  but  impossible.  In 
no  case  must  England  and  Germany  quarrel;    for  their 

•quarrel  would  mar  the  policy  and  paralyse  the  arm  of  both. 
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'It  surely  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from  Germany  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  territory  of  Belgium,  if  traversed  for  military  pur- 
poses, should  not  be  permanently  violated,  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  struggle  the  neutrality  and  independence  of  that 
country  should  be  religiously  respected.     In  the  event  of 
Prince  Bismarck  giving  this  country  ample  and  efficient 
guarantees  on  this  point,  we  should  be  idiots  to  dream  of 
damaging  all  our  best  and  highest  interests,  merely  in  order 
•to  forbid  Germany  the  temporary  use  of  a  right  of  way.  .  ." 
It  may  be  for  some  very  poor  reason  that  the  world 
is  being  ruined,  but  it  is  not  for  so  poor  a  one  as  the  viola- 
tion of  a  treaty.    No  politician  who  was  up  to  his  job 
would  venture  to  go  to  the  young  men  of  England  and 
ask  them  whether  they  were  willing  to  be  killed  whenever 
politicians  broke  faith.    There  would  be  no  end  to  the 
business.      We  have  not  thought  it  right  to  suffer  and 
inflict  the  horrors  of  war  for  the  sake  of  treaties  in  the 
past,  neither,  I  am  sure,  do  we  think  so  now.    The  people 
who  say  that  we  are  fighting,  and  ought  to  fight,  for 
National  Honour  mean,  as  I  hope  to  show  before  long, 
something  very  much  more  sensible  than  some  of  them  are 
willing  to  admit. 

To  the  people  who  say  that  we  are  fighting  for 
'National  Existence  we  need  pay  no  attention  whatever. 
'They  say  what  I  should  have  thought  they  must  know  to 
'be  untrue.  Probably  in  every  war  a  few  foolish  and 
bloodthirsty  people  have  said  that  their  country  was  fight- 
ing for  its  existence.  Certainly  the  Crimean  War  was 
described  as  a  war  for  national  existence  by  the  more 
idiotic  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Russians — by  Turks 
and  Italians,  too,  for  all  I  know.    Nevertheless,  England, 
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•France,  and  Russia  continue  to  exist.  It  is  false  to  say 
that  if  England  does  not  smash  Germany,  Germany  will 
smash  England  :  Germany  will  have  to  smash  the  Fleet 
first.    So  long  as  England  maintains  her  naval  superiority 

•it  is  mere  moonshine  to  talk  about  fighting  for  existence. 

We  are  not  fighting  for  National  Existence,  but  what 
about  National  Honour?  The  better  sort  tell  us  that  it 
is  for  that  we  are  fighting,  and  I  am  sure  they  believe  it. 
The  men  who  got  us  into  the  war  believe  it.  Mr.  Asquith 
believes  it,  and  so,  by  the  way,  does  Professor  Gilbert 

..Murray.  Meanwhile  the  crafty  people  tell  us  that  we 
are  fighting  for  National  Interests,  and  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  National  Interests  are  very  different  from 

'National  Honour.  When,  a  year  or  two  ago,  Austria 
violated  an  international  agreement,  National  Honour  did 
not  compel  us  to  fight ;  when  Germany,  whose  aggrandise- 
ment we  are  encouraged  to  believe  is  contrary  to  our 
National  Interests,  violates  a  treaty,  National  Honour 
wakes  up  and  asserts  itself.  That  is  natural  enough  I  dare 
say.    Anyway,  I  am  not  concerned  to  score  a  cheap  point. 

'What  I  am  concerned  to  do  is  to  discover  what  precisely 
are  National  Honour  and  National  Interests.  Presumably 
they  are  the  honour  and  interests  of  a  nation.    And  what 

•is  a  nation? 

A  nation  is  a  collection  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  individuals,  each  with  an  exist- 
ence of  his  or  her  own.     When  you  talk  about  a  nation 
meaning  anything  but  the  individuals  that  compose  it,  you 
••are  talking  about  something  that  does  not  exist.  You 
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'may,  if  you  please,  call  the  totality  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  inhabit  certain  lands  or  speak  a  certain 
language  by  the  name  of  that  land  or  that  language.  Thus 

..you  get  English,  French,  and  German.  But  the  English 
nation  has  no  other  reality  than  that  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  are  called  English.  If  every  English 
man,  woman,  and  child  were  to  die  to-morrow,  the  island 
England  would  remain,  the  English  language  would 
remain,  but  the  English  nation  would  not.  A  nation  has 
•no  reality  apart  from  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 
•Therefore  when  you  speak  of  "  the  English,"  "  English 
honour,"  "  English  interests,"  either  you  mean  English- 
men, women,  and  children,  their  honours,  their  interests, 

••or  you  mean  nothing.  That  is  just  what  most  politicians 
and  journalists  do  mean.  They  are  for  ever  prating  of 
an  abstraction  called  "  the  English  nation,"  which,  ap- 
parently, has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  people  who 
live  in  England.    For  that  abstraction  they  are  willing  to 

••sacrifice  everything,  except,  perhaps,  themselves.  It  is  as 
though  a  shepherd  should  believe  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  flock  of  sheep  which  had  a  real  existence  of  its 
own  quite  apart  from  the  sheep  that  composed  it.  If  such 
a  one  were  to  drive  his  beasts  over  a  precipice  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  flock  he  would  be  acting  as  patriotically  as 
•the  editor  of  the  Times. 

1  A  nation  is  a  convenient  abstraction;  but  it  has  no 
•reality  other  than  that  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
'That  is  the  simple  truth  in  the  light  of  which  I  want  to  con- 
sider the  case  for  war  or  peace.  I  want  to  reduce  such 
.phrases  as  "National  Honour,"  "National  Existence," 
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• ' '  National  Interests, "    ' '  National  Independence , "  to 
terms  of  men,  women,  and  children.    I  want  to  dissipate 
a  web  of  abstractions  and  have  a  look  at  facts.     I  want, 
though  I  know  the  wish  is  unpatriotic  and  not  far  short  of 
a  hanging  matter,  to  think  for  once  about  real  things 
••instead  of  political  phrases.      Instead  of  talking  about 
English    "interests"    and    "prestige,"    "balance  of 
power,"  "international  obligations,"  "German  hege- 
mony,"  "natural  frontiers,"   "  national  .  aspirations," 
"  eternal  disgrace,"  let  us  try  to  think  about  something 
quite  real,  James  Smith,  a  gardener,  his  wife  and  three 
••children.    And  let  us  leave  on  one  side  the  things  about 
which  Smith  reads  in  his  newspaper — "  national  this  and 
that ' ' — and  try  to  consider  the  things  that  really  affect . 
him.    Let  us  think,  if  we  can,  of  Smith — his  life  and  death, 
hunger  and  thirst,  health  and  sickness,  wants,  appetites  and 
•amusements,  of  his  prestige  too,  and  his  eternal  disgrace. 

A  nation  is  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  Mr.  Smiths, 
Mrs.  Smiths,  and  little  Smiths.  Bearing  in  mind  this  fact, 
that  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  indviduals,  let 
us  inquire  what  the  individual  stands  to  gain  by  war  or  lose 
•'by  peace.  We  have  agreed  that  to  crush  Germany  the 
Smiths  who  inhabit,  and  will  during  the  next  fifty  years 
inhabit,  Europe  must  suffer  great  evils;  let  us  see  what 
•benefits  they  will  gain  or  what  ills  escape. 

Take  the  extreme  case  first.    Suppose  this  were  a  war 
for  what  the  governing  classes  call  "  National  Existence," 
i.e.,  for  their  right  to  govern.     That  is  what  I  take  the 
phrase  to  mean,  because  no  one  imagines  that  all  the 
•  individuals  who  compose  the  nation  are  in  any  danger  of 
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•ceasing  to  exist,  unless,  indeed,  the  war  be  prolonged  until 

•the  governing  classes  have  made  good  all  their  boasts. 

•But  suppose  the  German  armies  were  to  conquer  England 
and  make  it  a  province  of  the  German  Empire,  as  Alsace 
is  a  province  of  the  German  Empire.  Forget  (as  the  con- 
scriptionists  do)  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  British 
Navy,  pretend  (though  everyone  knows  it  to  be  false)  that 
the  Germans  really  wish  to  make  the  British  Isles  a  German 

••province.  To  prevent  even  that  would  it  be  worth  suffer- 
ing and  inflicting  all  the  incredible  and  endless  horrors  and 

•hopelessness  of  war? 

Would  the  average  Englishman  rather  be  dead  than 
have  a  German  policeman  round  the  corner  ?  That  is  the 
question  which  everyone  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  truth 

••should  ask  himself.     It  is  useless  to  say  that  you  would 
rather  have  an  English  policeman  than  a  German.  Would 
you  rather  die  than  have  a  German  ?  and,  if  not,  do  you  feel  » 
quite  comfortable  about  letting  other  people  die  that  you 

••may  not?  Does  the  ordinary  artisan  willingly  sacrifice  all 
hope  of  a  finer,  freer,  and  more  spacious  life  lest  he  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  rent  and  taxes  in  marks  instead  of 
shillings?  Would  he  rather  kill  and  die  than  have  his 
children  taught  German  ?  Is  it  so  grand  a  satisfaction  that 
the  hooter  which  hoots  him  to  work  hoots  for  the  benefit 
of  Sir  Josiah  Fleshman  instead  of  that  of  Herr  Julius 

"  Fleishmann  ?  Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  under 
German  rule  an  ordinary  man  would  be  so  much  worse  off, 

morally  and  materially,  that,  to  avoid  it,  it  is  worth  doing 

and  enduring  what  ordinary  men  are  doing  and  enduring 
•on  three  Continents  and  on  the  high  seas? 
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We  are  all  glad  that  England  is  not,  and  is  not  likely 
ever  to  be,  a  German  province.  If  it  were,  no  doubt  the 
ordinary  English  working  man  would  be  vexed  and  bullied 

••by  his  new  masters.  What  about  the  old  ones?  If  I 
lived  in  Munich  assuredly  I  should  be  irritated  by  the  fussy 
arrogance  of  German  officials.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
should  enjoy  a  liberty  to  live  my  own  life  as  I  pleased,  to 
read  what  books  I  pleased,  see  what  plays  I  pleased,  think 
and  feel  as  I  pleased,  amuse  myself  as  I  pleased,  and, 
except  about  politics,  express  myself  as  I  pleased,  quite 

..unknown  in  this  country.  The  fact  is,  everywhere  the 
people  are  under  the  thumb  of  the  ruling  class,  and  the 

-ruling  classes  are  pretty  much  alike  everywhere.  In  some 
ways  the  German  is  more  disagreeable  than  the  English  : 
it  is  more  efficient  and  worse  mannered.  But,  frankly, 
how  much  are  we  expected  to  suffer  rather  than  suffer  a 

•  change  of  masters? 

I  have  stated  the  extreme  case,  but  we  need  not 
dawdle  over  a  discussion ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  question  of 
the  conquest  of  England.  It  is  not  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land but  "  Conquest  "  that  I  want  to  think  about.  I  want 
to  see  what  it  is  like  when  it  ceases  to  figure  as  a  thunder- 
bolt in  the  politician's  vocabulary  and  is  treated  as  a  simple 
••reality.  I  want  you  to  compare  the  real  sufferings  of  the 
ordinary  inhabitant  of  a  conquered  country  with  those  of 
the  inhabitant  of  a  country  which  is  at  war  or  has  lately 
been  at  war.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  ordinary 
laborious  man  really  prefers  the  horrors  of  war  to  the 

•  horrors  of  living  in  a  conquered  country. 

•  Belgium  has  been  conquered.      It  is  certain,  I 
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believe,  that  the  Germans  would  evacuate  Belgium 
to-morrow  on  terms — on  condition  that  the  rest  of  Europe 
should  recognise  the  plain  fact  that  Germany  is  growing 
up  and  needs  elbow-room.  But  that  is  a  question  with 
which  I  must  deal  later,  when  I  try  to  suggest  what  might 
•be  acceptable  terms  of  peace.  At  present  I  want  to  take 
the  question  of  Belgium  as  a  typical  conquest  question ;  I 
want,  at  all  risks,  to  face  it  honestly  and  to  weigh,  so  far 
as  I  can,  the  discomfort  that  the  ordinary  Belgian  would 
suffer  if  he  had  to  live  under  German  government  with  what 
•all  Europe  will  suffer  if  the  war  goes  on  much  longer. 

On  our  answer  to  the  "  conquest  question  "  depends, 
•I  believe,  our  answer  to  the  whole  question  of  peace  or  war. 
'For  the  better  sort,  the  people  who  feel  that  we  are  fighting 
for  "  National  Honour,"  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
probably,  and  at  least  half  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  mean, 
I  think,  when  they  say  that  we  are  fighting  for  ' '  National 
Honour  "  that  we  are  fighting  to  prevent  people  in  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe  having  to  live  under  unsympathetic 
••German  rulers.    Very  well,  let  us  put  the  familiar  ques- 
tion :  "  Is  the  ordinary  man,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
ruling  class,  willing  to  give  and  take  death,  to  jeopardise 
his  material  well-being,  to  ruin  the  hopes  of  the  future,  and 
break  the  heart  of  the  world,  rather  than  continue  to  live 
'under  a  thoroughly  unsympathetic  Government?    Is  that 
his  choice  or  has  the  question  never  been  fairly  put  to  him? 
And  if  it  be  his  choice,  what  have  we  in  England  been  doing 
all  these  years?    Or,  perhaps,  we  are  all  satisfied  with  our 
Government.    For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  consider  the  fact 
that  a  good  many  people  who  have  to  obey  the  German 
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ruling  class  think  they  would  very  much  rather  obey  some 
other  ruling  class  a  better  reason  for  plunging  half  the 
world  into  war  than  the  fact  that  millions  of  Russians, 
Poles,  Finns— to  say  nothing  of  Indians— have  to  live 
under  Governments  which  they  appear  to  dislike  intensely. 
For  it  has  not  been  shown,  and,  of  course,  it  cannot  be 
shown,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  compose  the  subject  races  of  Europe  are  comparable 
with  what  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  Europe  are 
suffering  and  will  have  to  suffer  on  account  of  this  war. 

The  fact  is,  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  the 
ordinary  man  whether  he  is  ruled  by  one  set  of  governors 
•or  another.    I  do  not  suppose  that  Smith  is  much  less  in 
sympathy  with  Herr  Von  Bethman-Hollweg  and  the  Kaiser 
•than  with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  or  Lord  Lansdowne. 
^Amongst  subject  races  it  is  that  tiny  minority  which  would 
be  the  ruling  caste  that  resents  bitterly  and  ceaselessly  for- 
eign control.  It  is  that  tiny  minority  which  never  allows  the 
ordinary  man  to  forget  that  he  has  a  grievance  and  which 
•will,  whenever  it  can,  cajole  and  goad  him  into  a  war.  In 
sovran  States  it  is  still  the  ruling  class  that  fears  and  hates 
the  ruling  classes  of  other  States  because  some  day  perhaps 
one  of  them  will  dispossess  it.  Euling  classes,  I  admit,  may 
have  something  to  gain  by  wars ;  but  what  can  the  ordinary 
man  gain  in  comparison  with  what  he  is  bound  to  lose  ? 

Yet  still  I  hear  the  better  sort,  and  most  eloquent 
amongst  them  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  asserting  that, 
though  there  may  be  nothing  to  gain  by  war,  we  can  avoid 
losing  "  National  Honour."*    And  it  is  still  of  insolent 

♦h-V'?0*  C?D  Yu*  EV"  be  Rieht?".  by  Albert  Murray  (Oxford  PamphTets  1914)- 
the  best  case  for  the  war  that  I  have  yet  seen.  spinets,  m4) , 
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^Governments  and  broken  treaties  that  they  are  thinking. 
'They  do  not  like  to  see  people  stupidly  misgoverned,  and 
they  are  still  shocked  by  the  callous  lying  of  politicians. 
They  are  angry  and  excited  and  their  feelings  fly  foi 
comfort  to  abstractions.     They  babble  of  "  National 
"•Honour."    As  usual,  they  forget  that  a  nation  is  merely 
a  collection  of  individuals.    They  will  not  stay  to  ask  about 
'•Tom,  Jane,  and  little  Harriet's  honour  or  their  lives.  The 
Nation,  they  say,  is  bound  in  honour  to  fight  because  a 
treaty  signed  in  1839  has  been  broken,  or  because  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  do  not  like  the  government 
•they  are  getting,  or  may  get,  from  German  officials. 
'Seriously,  dare  they  pretend  that  for  that  reason  Tom 
Smith,  of  Bristol,  has  got  to  die?    They  dare  not  say  that 
Smith  is  bound  in  honour  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  so 
they  say  that  the  nation  is  bound.    They  dare  not  face 
the  realities  of  men,  women,  and  children,  so  they  glue 
-their  eyes  resolutely  on  a  trusty  abstraction. 

One  of  them,  however,  has  dared,  at  any  rate,  to 
face  the  vision  of  a  battlefield.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray 
has  tried  to  put  into  words  his  sense  of  the  horror  of  war, 
and  what  he  says  is,  as  usual,  worth  attending  to  : 

"  Try  for  a  moment,"  an  objector  to  our  policy  might 
say,  "  to  realise  the  extent  of  suffering  involved  in  one  small 
corner  of  a  battlefield.  You  have  seen  a  man  here  and  there 
badly  hurt  in  an  accident;  you  have  seen,  perhaps,  a  horse 
with  its  back  broken,  and  you  can  remember  how  dreadful 
it  seemed  to  you.  In  that  one  corner  how  many  men,  how 
many  horses  will  be  lying,  hurt  far  worse  and  just  waiting  to 
die?    Indescribable  wounds,  extreme  torment;  and  all,  far 
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further  than  any  eye  can  see,  multiplied  and  multiplied  !  And, 
for  all  your  righteous  indignation  against  Germany,  what  have 
those  done?" 

Nothing,  to  be  sure;  but  they  must  suffer,  soldiers 
and  horses,  men,  women,  and  children,  lest  the  better  sort 
.  should  suffer  in  their  sense  of  honour.  And  what  is  this 
<  <  national  sense  of  honour  ' '  ?  Presumably  our  professors 
and  moralists  know ;  but  if  it  be  not  the  sort  of  thing  that 
was  outraged  by  Eussia's  treatment  of  Finland  and  Persia, 
by  Italian  policy  in  Tripoli,  by  the  devilries  practised  by 
Belgians  on  Congolese,  or  by  the  British  annexation  of 
the  territories  of  the  Dutch  Eepublics,  I,  humilis  scriptor, 
.do  not.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  national  sense  of 
honour  is  something  which  people  are  encouraged  to  choke 
down,  as  they  choke  down  any  other  dangerous  passion, 
except  when  it  is  outraged  by  those  whom  we  stupidly  call 
our  commercial  rivals.  For  years,  Professor  Murray,  you 
and  I  have  been  outraged  in  our  sense  of  honour,  justice, 
and  humanity  by  the  iniquity  of  our  rulers.  Sometimes 
we  could  have  killed  a  few  of  them.  We  should  have 
hanged  for  it?  Well;  what  about  the  young  fellows  you 
and  your  friends  have  sent  to  the  war?  You  are  no 
coward,  Professor,  but  you  have  not  tried  to  kill  the 
people  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  outraged  your  finest 
feelings ;  you  have  not  tried  because  you  think  that  killing 
is  hateful  as  an  end  and  as  a  means  senseless.  You  do  not 
believe  that  two  wrongs  make  a  right,  or  that  you  can 
debrutalise  brutes  by  treating  them  brutally.  Will  you 
not  come  over  to  our  side?  Must  men  really  kill  and  die 
for  an  abstraction?  Yes?  You  persist?  Then  I  am 
willing  that  those  who  feel  the  necessity  should  do  so. 
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You  are  not  going  to  pretend,  Professor  Murray,  that 
the  men  who  are  dying  all  over  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  on 
the  high  seas,  are  dying  for  their  outraged  feelings?  They 
•kill  and  are  killed  because  the  ruling  classes  so  order  it. 
•What  do  you  suppose  the  vindication  of  national  honour 
or  the  pocketing  of  an  affront  signifies  to  the  peasant  cul- 
tivating someone  else's  land  or  the  mechanic  at  his  master's 
lever  ?  For  us  poor,  work-a-day  people  these  high  political 
passions  come  with  the  morning  papers  and  go  with  the 
breakfast  things.  Men  do  not  live  by  abstractions,  Pro- 
cessor. Not  of  such  stuff  is  Life.  There  goes  a  lad  of 
two-and-twenty,  a  farm-hand  who  has  been  half  cajoled 
and  perhaps  half  pressed  into  the  army.  Do  you  think  he 
has  been  exasperated  to  a  state  of  reckless  blood-lust  by 
a  sense  of  national  dishonour.  Do  you  think  he  has  come 
reasonably  to  the  conclusion  that  he  ought  to  kill  or  let 
himself  be  killed,  or,  like  his  fellows  in  France,  Germany, 
•»and  Eussia,  is  he  doing  what  his  rulers  tell  him  to  do?  Life 
is  all  before  him,  Professor;  and  life  for  him  is  very  much 
what  life  has  been  always,  in  all  places,  under  every  form 
of  government,  for  the  man  who  sows  and  reaps.  More 
than  enough  work,  simple  pleasures,  simple  emotions;  food 
and  drink  and  a  warm  fire  sometimes;  women,  children 
may  be;  the  rain  and  fair  weather  and  a  sense  of  being 
alive  in  a  world  which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  full  of  pleasant 
places  and  jolly  days ; — that  is  the  life  of  the  common  man, 
and  you  send  him  to  the  trenches  to  avenge  national 
••honour.  Why,  if  the  German  ruling  class  were  to  oust 
the  French  and  English  and  reign  in  their  stead,  would  it 
•make  much  difference  to  him?     Some  difference,  no 
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•doubt,  it  would  make,  but  hardly  the  difference  between 
•life  and  death. 

—  What  can  you  offer  us,  Professor  Murray,  us,  the 
common  men,  the  young  men,  the  men  with  the  world 
before  us,  that  is  worth  our  lives?  Is  it  so  hard  to  re- 
member that  every  one  of  us  has  just  one  life,  to  be  lived 
out  somewhere  on  this  planet,  under  one  form  of  govern- 
ment or  another,  in  social  conditions  of  some  sort,  and  that 
of  this  we  are  sure  as  we  are  sure  of  nothing  else?  Does 
it  matter  much  more  to  us  that  Prussia  or  Russia  should 
dominate  some  part  of  the  globe  for  a  spell  of  years  than 
that  Persia,  Macedon,  or  Eome  have  dominated?  Is  this 
treaty  broken  or  that?  You  could  break  all  the  treaties 
in  the  world  without  much  affecting  the  lives  of  nine-tenths 
of  its  inhabitants.  Treaties  matter  no  doubt :  they  are 
means  to  good,  but  they  are  remote  means.  They  are 
worth  something ;  they  are  not  worth  everything.  I  think 
they  are  not  worth  our  lives. 

All  these  abstractions  that  flit  in  and  out  of  the  minds 
of  professors  and  politicians  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
lives  of  common  men.  However  it  may  be  with  a  few 
thousands  in  Paris  or  Pekin,  most  will  live,  as  they  have 
always  lived,  such  life  as  the  earth  affords.  Gods,  princes, 
and  governors,  systems  and  policies,  go  up  and  down,  but 
common  men  continue  to  labour  that  they  may  eat  and 
drink.  They  are  born  and  beget  children ;  they  think,  and 
feel  too;  the  sun  warms  them  and  they  shelter  from  the 
rain ;  they  chat  with  the  neighbours  and  get  drunk  some- 
times; they  grow  old,  if  you  let  them,  and  die.  That  is 
life,  Professor  Murray  :  it  may  not  strike  you  as  anything 
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very  grand  or  very  good ;  but  it  is  something.  It  is  all  we 
have ;  and  you  offer  us  in  exchange  "  National  Honour."* 

*  On  the  morning  of  May  13  you  might  have  inferred  from  the  frantic  joy  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  little  village  where  I  am  writing  that  the  entire  German  Fleet  had 
been  sent  to  the  bottom.  In  fact,  the  news  in  the  papers  was  discouraging ;  but  the  rain 
had  come  and  the  gardens  were  saved.  Those  are  the  things  about  which  we  in  the 
country  feel  real  emotions.  The  fate  of  Belgium  leaves  us  comparatively  cold. 


IV. 


We  are  not  fighting  for  "  National  Existence."  If 
we  are  fighting  for  "  National  Honour  »  we  are  making  a 

•  bitter,  bad  bargain.  If  all  the  people  of  Europe  are  suffer- 
ing unspeakable  horrors  and  laying  up  for  the  future  a 
store  of  wretchedness  and  loss  that  some  of  them  may  not 
suffer  the  discomfort  of  German  rule,  the  people  of  Europe 
are  no  better  than  litigious  maniacs  who  will  spend  at  law 

.five  hundred  pounds  to  recover  six-and-eightpence.  But 
many  people  maintain  that  we  are  suffering  present  evils 

•to  avoid  worse.  Unless  Germany  be  broken,  they  say, 
Germany  will  dominate  Europe;  and  then  will  begin  such 
an  age  of  blood  and  iron  that,  within  a  few  years,  the 
veriest  pacifist  will  be  eager  for  another  and  bloodier  war 

4o  end  it.  On  this  I  have  two  comments  to  make  :  in  the 
first  place  I  deny  that  any  evils  which  the  preponderance 
of  Germany,  even  as  Germany  is  to-day,  might  produce, 
could  conceivably  equal  the  evils  of  six  months'  war;  in 
the  second,  I  would  point  out  that  the  assumption  that 
Germany  will  remain  for  ever,  or  even  for  long,  an  un- 
regenerate  militarist  and  tyrannical  power,  is  not  only  an 

•  assumption,  but  an  assumption  against  probability. 

Englishmen  claim,  reasonably  I  think,  that  they  rule 
aliens  with  more  sense  and  tact  than  Germans  rule  them. 
Anyone,  however,  who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of 
.the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  knows  that  the 
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"English  have  not  always  ruled  wisely.  Are  there  solid 
grounds  for  supposing  that  Germans,  with  all  their  ability 
and  industry,  with  their  scientific  habit  of  mind,  could  not 

••learn  wisdom  as  we  learnt  it?  If  the  world  has  got  to  be 
controlled  by  policemen  and  "  high  officials  "  I  really  do 
not  know  that  German  policemen  and  officials  are  likely  to 

••be  much  worse  than  others.  Neither  in  social  nor  political 
matters  has  Germany  shown  any  signs  of  remaining 
stationary.  Already,  before  the  war,  she  was  moving 
towards  a  more  democratic  theory  and  a  more  generous 

••view  of  life.  In  five-and-twenty  years,  if  English  diplo- 
mats had  not  played  the  game  of  German  militarists  by 
thwarting  German  ambitions,  might  she  not  have  discarded 
those  relics  of  barbarism  which  still  disfigure  her  political 

•  system  ? 

This  question  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
popular  case  for  war  against  Germany  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Germany  is  committed  irrevocably  to 
autocracy,  militarism,  and  imperialism :  to  avoid  what 
might  follow  from  the  supremacy  of  an  unregenerate  Ger- 
many, European  statesmen  have  persuaded  the  people  of 
Europe  that  it  is  worth  inflicting  on  each  other  what  they 
"have  inflicted  and  continue  to  inflict.    I  deny  that  it  would 
be  worth  doing  and  suffering  such  things  even  were  Ger- 
many to  become  omnipotent  and  remain  savage.    But,  in 
fact,  no  good  argument  has  been  adduced  for  supposing 
•that  she  is  likely  either  to  become  one  or  remain  the  other. 
'  Surely,  bearing  in  mind  the  growth  of  German  democracy 
in  recent  years,  the  chance  of  its  ultimate  triumph  over  the 
•aristocratic  militarist  party  was  a  possibility  at  least  worth 
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-considering.    It  was  worth  being  very  patient,  I  should 
have  thought,  to  escape  the  ruin  and  misery  of  war.  Might 
•we  not  have  awaited  the  peaceful  defeat  of  Prussianism? 
•Less  than  sixty  years  ago  the  insolent  spirit  of  France  was 
reckoned  a  menace  to  Europe;  I,  myself,  can  remember 
the  age  of  English  jingo  Imperialism;  now  both  countries 
are  supposed  to  be  admirably  pacific  and  benevolent,  and 
I  believe  that  the  younger  people  in  both  are.    Why  should 
.not  a  new  generation  in  Germany  have  followed  suit? 
«       Why  should  we  assume  that  Germany  would  have  held 
aloof  from  that  humane,  intellectual  movement  that  was 

..gaining  ground  so  rapidly  in  France  and  England?  And, 
remember,  if  she  had  joined  that  movement— already  she 
was  tending  towards  it— the  power  she  derives  from  her 
intelligence  and  industry  would  have  been  a  means  to 

••nothing  but  good.  The  power  and  expansion  of  Germany 
are  undesirable  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  Germany  will 
remain  for  ever  hubristic  and  illiberal.  That  she  will  do  so 
is  at  most  a  possibility ;  in  the  light  of  history  it  is  seen 

-to  be  an  improbability.  So  we  are  making  war  on  the 
off-chance  that  Germany  will  not  follow  her  natural  line 

•of  development  towards  a  tolerant  liberalism. 

Our  house  is  on  fire  but  it  is  not  yet  gutted.    We  are 
suffering  for  a  dubious  hypothesis  what  it  would  not  be 

•worth  suffering  for  a  certainty.  We  have  suffered,  we 
are  suffering,  but  we  are  not  yet  irretrievably  ruined. 

•Germany  may  yet  become  a  liberal  Power.     Most  likely 

•she  will.  Given  twenty  years  in  which  to  acquire  a  sense 
of  humour,  she  will  begin  to  perceive  that  Deutschland 
is  no  more  ilber  alhs  than  alles  are  uber  Deutschland. 
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•  Given  elbow-room  and  the  means  of  working  out  her  own 
salvation,  she  may  in  fifty  years  become  what,  without  the 
war,  she  would  probably  have  become  in  five-and-twenty — 
a  sensible,  progressive,  and  highly  useful  State,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  see  quite  clearly  that  it  takes  all  sorts 
— French,  German,  and  even  English — to  make  a  satis- 
factory world.  But  every  month  of  war  adds  years  to 
the  life  of  the  German  jingo  Party,  which  will  become,  of 
course,  the  party  of  revenge.  Every  month  of  war  post- 
pones the  triumph  of  the  sensible,  civilised  people.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  got  to  stop  the  war 
.at  once. 

'  We  were  frightened  into  this  business,  and  we  are 
kept  at  it,  by  the  threat  that  if  we  do  not  master  Germany 
now,  Germany  will  one  day  master  us.    That  threat  is 

••ridiculous.  If  by  "  us  "  is  meant  England,  it  overlooks 
the  existence  of  the  English  Channel  and  the  English 
Fleet.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that  these  have  always  been 
considered,  and  have  always  proved,  an  adequate  protec- 
tion against  a  powerful  enemy,  even  when  that  enemy 

••happened  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Channel  ports.  The 
people  who  say  that  Englishmen  could  not  lie  easily  abed 
if  Belgium  and  the  north  coast  of  France  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  appear  to  forget  that  until  lately  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  France  as  a  most 

'» formidable  and  unfriendly  neighbour.  If  by  "  us"  is 
meant  the  non-German  inhabitants  of  Europe,  it  assumes 
that  the  population  of  Germany  is  altogether  given  over 
to  arrogance,  wickedness,  and  conservatism,  and  lacks 

•entirely  the  power  of  development.    This  I  take  to  be  an 
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-extravagant  assumption.  As  Burke  said,  and  as  a  great 
many  pamphleteers  have  repeated,  you  cannot  indict 
••a  nation.  There  are  seventy  million  Germans — to 
say  nothing  of  Austria.  The  majority  of  them  appear  to 
be  over-excitable  and  over-bumptious  and  much  too  docile. 
But  on  the  people  who  infer  from  the  unscrupulousness 
of  some  of  their  politicians,  the  brutality  of  some  of  their 
soldiers,  and  the  vulgarity  of  a  part  of  their  Press,  that  all, 
or  even  most,  of  them  are  vicious  and  incurable  lunatics, 
•I  shall  not  waste  another  drop  of  ink. 

That  the  ruling  class  in  Germany  would  like  to  smash 
the  ruling  class  in  England  I  do  not  doubt.    It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  ruling  classes  that  they  want  always  to  be 
♦■smashing  each  other.    It  should  be  the  task  of  democracies 
••to  see  to  it  that  they  smash  nothing  more  precious.  But, 
however  it  may  be  at  this  moment,  it  is  certain  that, 
normally,  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  and  England  desire 
••nothing  less  than  a  painful  and  expensive  quarrel.  Smith 
does  not  want  to  rip  up  Eichter.    Neither  does  he  want 
to  be  l  ipped  up  by  him.    And  when  the  ripping  is  over  he 
does  not  very  well  see  what  good  is  to  come  of  it.  In 
what  respects,  he  wonders,  will  he  or  his  friends  or  family 
•be  better  off.    No  one  can  tell  him. 

If  only  the  war  could  be  stopped  at  once,  before  long 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  might  get  control  of  the  govern- 
••ment  of  Europe.    I  do  not  suppose  they  would  make  a 
particularly  good  job  of  it.     I  have  never  been  able  to 
••believe  much  in  the  political  genius  of  the  masses.  But 
I  do  believe  that  if  the  people  of  Europe  were  their  own 
•masters  they  would  not  be  now  where  their  rulers  have 
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••landed  them.  Europe  would  have  been  spared  the  spec- 
tacle of  its  leaders  feverishly  urging  middle-aged  men  and 
women  to  manufacture  arms,  and  still  more  arms,  where- 
with their  sons  are  to  smash  and  batter  the  sons  of  other 
people,  young  men  like  their  own,  young  men  whom  they 
have  never  seen,  young  men  against  whom  they  feel  not 
the  slightest  ill-will  and  from  whose  agonies  they  can 
derive  no  conceivable  benefit.  That  is  what  the  instinc- 
tive sagacity  and  old,  political  commonsense  of  the  ruling 

••classes  have  brought  us  to.      Night  and  day  Europe  is 

^working  frantically  to  compass  her  own  destruction.  We 
•sweat  blood  to  make  each 'other  miserable.  We  are  all 
anxious,  unhappy,  and  over-tasked ;  millions  go  in  constant 
danger  of  death,  wounds,  and  disease;  we  spend  our 
savings  as  though  they  were  small  change,  and  sell  our 
children  into  slavery ;  and  not  one  of  us  can  see  what  good 
is  to  come  of  it. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  a  few  who  still  believe  that  what 
is  to  come  of  it  is  "  the  ending  of  war."  Kill,  suffer,  and 
die,  they  say,  that  there  may  be  no  more  armaments  and 

••no  more  wars.  They  are  some  of  the  nicest  people  in  the 
world,  but  they  are  quite  incapable  of  facing  facts.  They 
are  often  intelligent  and  sensitive,  but  they  are  more 

••dangerous  than,  the  addle-pated  German-eaters.  If  we 
are  to  go  on  lighting  till  the  whole  world  is  willing  to  disarm, 
honestly  to  set  up  an  efficient  super-national  court  of  arbi- 
tration, and  honestly  to  obey  it,  peace  will  be  signed  on 
the  charred  ruins  of  Europe  by  such  small  children  as  have 

••had  the  luck  to  lie  hid  beneath  them.    It  is  not  war  that 

•will  end  war,  but  what  our  grandmothers  used  to  call  a 
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*  change  of  heart.  The  hearts  of  the  rulers  of  Europe  show 
no  sign  of  having  been  changed;  nor,  I  fear,  has  much 
happened  to  the  heads  of  the  people.    We  want  a  peace 

••that  will  end  not  war,  but  this  war.  The  agreement 
that  will  end  all  war  may  follow.    I  hope  it  will,  but  I  am 

••not  sanguine.  This  war  will  be  ended  by  a  treaty  not 
unlike  other  treaties,  drawn  up  after  a  deal  of  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  lying  and  cheating  which  is  called  diplo- 
macy.    That  is  the  only  kind  of  peace  obtainable  at 

••present.  Some  day  the  people  of  Europe  may  be  ready 
for  a  real  international  agreement.  They  will  have  to 
make  that  for  themselves.  But  this  war  must  be  ended 
by  the  people  who  made  it — the  diplomats.  For  a  diplo- 
matic peace  is  the  only  sort  of  peace  that  can  be  made  at 
any  moment  in  any  circumstances,  and  we  want  peace  here 

•  and  now;  we  want  peace  at  once. 

There  can  be  no  real  international  agreement,  no  dis- 
arming, no  effective  arbitration,  no  confidence,  until 
people  have  learnt  to  disbelieve  the  political  and  pseudo- 
historical  nonsense  that  is  so  assiduously  pumped  into  them 
by  statesmen  and  journalists.    That  is  not  going  to  happen 

••just  yet.  Meanwhile  we  want  peace.  If  Germany  were 
crushed  so  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  arm  against 
Germany  our  statesmen  and  journalists  would  set  about 
arming  us  against  Eussia,  Japan,  or  America,  or  whatever 

••Power  appeared  to  them  formidable.  We  may  just  as  well 
continue  to  arm  against  Germany  as  begin  to  arm  against 
someone  else,  especially  as  on  those  terms  we  can  have 

-peace.    And,  by  the  way,  could  Germany  be  so  crushed 

•that  we  should  no  longer  have  to  arm  against  her?  In 
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•1713,  and  again  in  1815,  the  preposterous  militarism  of 
France  was  supposed  to  have  been  pretty  well  broken. 
Yet  France  continued  to  bicker  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  produced  Napoleon  at  the  end  of  it,  and  during 
the  second  Empire  (1850-1870)  was  reckoned  a  standing 

«  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  hope  of  permanent 
peace  must  be  looked  for  in  democratic  control  and  a  better 
state  of  mind,  not  in  the  crushing  of  any  particular  Power ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  chances  of 
democratic  control,  clear  thinking,  and  decent  feeling  than 

i a  long,  embittering  war. 

The  people  who  believe  that  war  can  be  turned  to  good 
account  remind  me  of  silly  gamesters  who  cannot  sensibly 
face  the  loss  of  all  the  money  in  their  pockets,  but  must 
go  on  and  make  a  good  night  of  it  somehow.    That  way 

•  lies  ruin.  I  recall  a  rather  disappointing,  hard  drawing 
by  Daumier  :  it  represents  a  woebegone  fellow  sitting  on  a 
miserable  bed  with  his  legs  stuck  out  before  him  and  a  few 
playing  cards  flung  down  beside  his  boots  :  under  it  is  this 
legend  :  Ce  monsieur,  qui  vient  de  perdre  ses  derniers 
vingt  francs,  pense  a  Rothschild,  aux  filets  de  Saint-Cloud, 
a  vendre  son  matelas — a  tout   .    .    .   excepte  a  ne  plus 

*jouer.  And  these  gentlemen,  these  incorrigible  sentimen- 
talists, who  see  blood  and  treasure  streaming  away  in 
torrents  and  the  hopes  of  humanity  dwindling  daily,  think 
of  Perpetual  Peace,  of  Utopia,  of  Supernationalism,  of  a 
new  map  of  Europe,  of  anything  except  stopping  it  at  once. 
"  We  have  suffered  so  much,"  they  say,  "  surely  it  cannot 
be  to  no  purpose ;  let  us  fight  on  a  little  longer  and  things 

•are  sure  to  come  right." 
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I  want  them  to  understand  that  whenever  this  war  is 
ended  it  will  be  ended,  as  other  wars  have  been  ended,  by 
.an  ordinary  treaty  drawn  up  by  ordinary  politicians.  If  it 
be  ended  next  month  it  will  leave  the  average  inhabitant  of 
Europe,  be  he  English,  French,  Eussian,  or  German,  a 
great  deal  worse  off  in  present  goods  and  future  hopes  than 
he  was  before  it  began;  if  it  be  ended  in  six  months'  time 
it  will  leave  him  worse  off  still ;  if  it  continue  another  year 

•  it  will  leave  him  perhaps  irreparably  ruined.  Five  years 
after  peace  has  been  signed— and  the  terms  of  peace  are 
immaterial— it  may  be  possible  for  the  people  of  Europe  to 

•  come  to  some  understanding  about  armaments  and  police. 

'While  people  are  still  frantic  and  the  dead  are  still  unbuned 
it  is  useless  to  discuss  such  things.  Let  us  have  peace  at 
once,  and  when  hatred  and  rancour  have  begun  to  grow 

•cold  let  us  begin  to  talk  about  disarming. 

T  However  unwilling  we  may  be  to  admit  that  this  war  is 
a  mere  catastrophe,  we  shall  have  to  admit  it  sooner  or 
later,  because  it  happens  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  a  catastrophe 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  a  plague  or  an  earthquake. 
No  one  expects  to  turn  plagues  and  earthquakes  to  good 
account.  During  an  epidemic  the  efforts  of  all  sensible 
and  humane  people  are  directed  toward  stopping  it. 
Afterwards  they  think  about  a  sewage  farm.  The  quack 
who  would  prolong  a  pestilence  until  his  grand  drainage 
scheme  had  been  criticised  and  approved  would  be  con- 
sidered a  public  danger,  and  I  think  the  man  who  would 
prolong  a  war  in  the  hope  of  turning  it  to  good  account  no 

•  better. 

War  is  mere  destruction  and  butchery,  a  certain 
means  to  endless  ill  but  never  a  means  to  more  than  a  little 
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'adventitious  good.    Everyone  suffers;  but  who,  except  a 
I  few  rich  people,  gain?     It  is  easy  to  see  that  after  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  the  Crimean  War,  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  concerned  suffered — 
•it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  which  suffered  most.  Realistic- 
ally considered^  victors  and  vanquished  are  almost  mean- 
ingless terms.  |  Everyone  loses;   sorrow,  suffering,  and 
•death  are  the  only  winners.    War  is  just  a  state  of  active 
••and  organised  evil ;  when  the  people  have  had  as  much  of 
it  as  they  can  bear  they  begin  to  cry  aloud  :  the  wise  men 
then  come  together  and  try  so  to  arrange  matters  that  the 
•same  thing  shall  not  happen  again,  for  a  time.   After  them 
come  the  historians  to  ascertain  which  side  really  won; 
sometimes  they  cannot  decide.    If  this  war  is  really  a  war 
against  war  it  has  already  achieved  its  purpose  so  far  as  a 
•war  can  achieve  that  purpose.    Europe  has  had  her  lesson ; 
and  until  an  unborn  generation  is  grown  up  no  one  will  fight 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing  or  believe  in  the  romance  and  glory 
-and  usefulness  of  bloodshed.     Whether  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years  we  shall  have  another  depends,  not  on 
crushing  Germany  or  on  the  terms  of  peace,  but  on  whether 
in  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  can  acquire  a  little 
•sense  and  some  manners. 

1  A  war  is  always  a  bad  bargain,  because  the  things  that 
war  can  buy  are  never  worth  the  price  that  is  paid  for 

••them.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  rather  live  in  discon- 
tent under  an  unsympathetic  Government  that  not  live  at 
all.  The  infrequency  of  suicides  proves  that.  Nine  men 
out  of  ten  would  continue  to  live  happily  enough  if  all  the 
treaties  in  the  world  were  torn  to  shreds,  though  perhaps 

'•only  one  in  ten  would  have  the  honesty  to  say  so.  Flogging 
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»a  ruffian  will  not  make  him  better  or  wiser,  neither  will 
war  make  nations  more  tolerant,  more  humane,  or  better 
•tempered.    But,  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
war  may  produce  good  results,  I  still  maintain  that  the 
hoped-for  results  of  this  war  are  not  to  be  compared  for 
one  moment  with  the  evils  that  it  has  produced,  is  pro- 
•ducing,  and  will  for  years  continue  to  produce.    Its  ablest 
advocates  claim  hardly  more  than  that  it  will  avert  certain 
evils— the  evils  that  may  spring  from  Germany's  becoming 
more  powerful  and  remaining  as  war-like,  overbearing  and 
reactionary  as  ever.    I  have  tried  to  show,  to  be  sure  the 
task  was  not  a  hard  one,  that  these  evils  are  all  hypo- 
thetical and  contingent,  whereas  the  evils  of  war  are  certain 
••and  present.    Also  the  evils  of  war  are  far  greater  than 
.the  evils  of  German  preponderance  could  conceivably  be. 
•At  least  half  the'  population  of  England,  of  France,  of 
Germany,  too,  I  suspect,  must  be  dimly  aware  that  the 
war  can  bring  nothing  but  loss  and  hopelessness  to  the 
••men  and  women  of  this  generation  and  the  next.    In  the 
-,'upper  regions  of  their  intelligence  they  know  that  it  is  a 
purposeless  horror,  and  that  to  prolong  it  by  another  day 
is  as  foolish  and  wicked  as  it  would  be  to  prolong  an 
••epidemic  of  cholera.    They  know  that  the  longer  it  lasts 
the  worse  it  will  be  for  everyone.    And  yet  they  dare  not 
raise  a  finger  to  stop  it,  for  fear,  I  imagine,  of  being  called 
-unpatriotic.    Yet,  since  a  nation  consists  of  individuals, 
and  since  it  can  be  shown  that  the  sooner  this  war  ends 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  majority  of  those  individuals, 
it  seems  to  me  the  part  of  a  true  patriot  to  agitate  for  f 
.immediate  peace. 


V. 


People  who  are  intelligent  begin  already  to  realise 
that  the  only  good  news  to  be  looked  for  is  news  of  peace ; 
people  who  are  practical  as  well  are  trying  to  discover 
the  road  to  it.    To  see  clearly  that  every  day  of  war  means 
simply  so  much  more  horror,  loss,  and  hopelessness  is 
not  enough;  one  must  try  to  devise  means  of  making  an 
end  :  of  making  an  end,  not  when  some  vague  and  fortu- 
nate event  shall  have  occurred,  but  now,  at  once.  Those 
of  us  whose  eyes  are  sharp  enough  to  perceive  the  stupidity 
of  war  and  to  foresee  its  consequences  have  got  to  get 
enough  people  on  our  side  to  impress  the  people  who 
believe  in  war  and  have  landed  us  in  this  one.    We  have 
got  to  get  people  on  our  side,  and  we  shall  never  do  that 
if  we  go  to  them  empty-handed.    There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  sink  our  modesty  and  our  sense  of  humour,  too, 
and  solemnly  to  formulate  terms  of  peace.     We  must 
have  a  definite  scheme,  and,  if  possible,  one  of  which  all 
the  people  who  hate  war  will  be  able  to  approve.  First 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  as  to  what  we  want;  then  we 
must  bring  every  ounce  of  pressure  we  can  exert  to  bear 
on  the  people  who  can  give  it  us.     Some  of  our  rulers 
appear  to  love  war,  most  of  them  believe  in  it,  but  they 
are  all  of  them  more  sensitive  to  pressure  than  the  public 
is  apt  to  suppose;  only,  if  the  public  means,  for  once,  to 
strike  a  blow  for  itself  and  for  the  future,  it  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  think  clearly  and  speak  so  that  it  can  be  heard. 

The  British  Government  must  somehow  be  induced  to 
propose  terms  of  peace.  There  need  be  no  going  behind 
the  backs  of  our  Allies.  We  can  lay  our  proposals  before 
them  first;  if  they  will  join  us  so  much  the  better ;  if  they 
will  not  we  must  begin  to  act  alone.  Some  Power  has  got 
to  give  a  lead  :  that  given,  everywhere  the  peace  parties  will 
be  astonished  to  find  how  vast  and  articulate  they  are,  and 
how  rapidly  they  grow. 

What  sort  of  terms  should  the  British  Government 
offer?  They  must  be  such  as  the  more  reasonable  part  of 
the  German  nation  would  be  willing  to  accept.  To  offer 
•anything  less  would  be  murderous  fooling.  It  is  Peace  we 
•want  not  Diplomacy,  and  we  want  it  at  once.  I  believe 
that  if  conditions  something  like  the  following  were  offered 
it  is  almost  certain  that  something  like  them  would  be 
•accepted.*  Need  I  say  that  what  follows  pretends  to  be  no 
more  than  the  rude  shape  of  a  possible  agreement? 

01.  In  Europe  the  territorial  status  quo  ante  bellum. 
c  2.  The  indemnification  of  Belgium  by  all  the  rich 
belligerent  Powers.  That  will  cost  each  about  as  much 
as  another  ten  days'  fighting  would  cost.  Belgium  might 
be  persuaded  to  sell  her  share  of  the  Congo  to  Germany. 
That  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Congolese ;  whether 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Germans  is  less  clear. 

3.  Presumably  Japan  will  not  evacuate  Kiao-chau. 
But  to  prove  our  disinterestedness  we  might  surrender 
Wei-hei-Wei.    China  and  the  China  seas  would  thus  be 


•  This  was  written  before  the  Germans  had  won  their  victories  in  Oalicia ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  terms  of  this  sort  would  still  prove  acceptable. 
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left  to  the  yellow  races,  who  seem  to  have  a  better  right 
to  them  than  the  white. 

We  might  assure  Germany  that  in  future  we  shall  not 
come  between  her  and  her  ambitions  in  Asia  Minor  and 
•Mesopotamia. 

England  might  as  well  make  a  virtue  of  a  necessity 
•by  generously  giving  Eussia  a  free  hand  in  Persia. 

The  last  two  paragraphs,  read  together,  suggest  that  the 
next  great  war  will  be  either  between  England  and  Russia, 
India  and  oil  pipes  serving  as  pretexts,  or  between  Russia  and 
Germany  about  West-Central  Asia.  But  people  who  want 
war  never  want  pretexts ;  and  unless  Europe  can  learn  sense 
and  manners  in  the  interval  there  will  be  another  war  just  so 
soon  as  the  ruling  classes  have  collected  funds  and  their  vic- 
tims have  begun  to  forget. 

'  4.  England  should  recognise  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  settling  of  the  Balkans  is  none  of  her  business ;  the  rest 
of  the  world  might  recognise  the  equally  obvious  fact  that 
•Egypt  is  become  a  British  possession. 

If  France  would  like  a  bit  of  the  English  Guinea  coast 
or  of  Central  Africa,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  she 
should  not  have  it. 

The  true  interest  of  the  Balkan  States,  as  of  all  States, 
'is  peace.  The  racial  question  which,  given  settled  and  cap- 
able government,  is  of  very  little  importance  to  the  ordin- 
ary peasant  who  inhabits  the  Balkans,  is  one  of  infinite  com- 
plexity. It  is  one  about  which  most  English  politicians  and 
journalists  know  nothing.  Those  who"know  something  are  said 
to  have  taken  to  lying  in  the  supposed  interests  of  Serbia 

•  and  Russia.    Anyway,  the  fact  that  some  people  in  the  Bal- 

•  kans  or  elsewhere  have  not  got  precisely  the  Government  they 
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•  would  like  is  not  a  good  reason  for  Englishmen,  Frenchmen, 
and  Germans  cutting  each  others'  throats  and  ruining  Euro- 

•  pean  civilisation. 

5     To  please  the  hopeful  and  salve  all  our  con- 
sciences, let  it  be  agreed  that  in  five  years'  time  a  universal 
congress  shall  be  held  to  discuss  the  suppression  of  armies 
and  navies,  drink  and  disease,  and  anything  else  we  can 
.think  of. 

And  suppose  Germany  refuses  ?  Before  discussing 
-that,  suppose  we  give  her  the  chance  of  refusing.  The 
suggested  terms  guarantee  her  territorial  integrity  and 
give  those  opportunities  of  colonial  expansion  that  her 
growing  population  requires.  Let  us  see  what  she  will 
•  say  to  them.  And  let  us  remember  that  once  peace  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  becomes  possible,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  released  German  Fleet  will  make  probable  a 
general  acceptance.  By  making  the  first  move  England 
can  probably  save  Europe  as  Europe  has  never  been  saved 
before.    There's  a  chance  of  glory  for  those  who  like  it ! 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  peace  here  adumbrated 
would  leave  things  very  much  where  they  were.    Exactly ; 
•'that  is  the  beauty  of  it.    Europe  ought  never  to  have  gone 
to  war;  and  the  best  hope  for  a  long  European  peace  is 
••that  Europe  should  behave  as  though  she  never  had.  If 
Europe  could  betake  herself  to  the  status  quo  ante  and 
again  attempt  to  solve  her  problems  by  those  peaceful 
means  that  were  becoming  so  fashionable  before  the  war, 
the  hopes  of  a  long,  perhaps  of  a  permanent,  peace  would 
-be  considerable.      These  hopes  depend  upon  the  rapid 
•reconstruction  of  the  great  international  interests — inter- 
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•national  finance  and  capitalism,  international  Socialism, 
international  thought,  art,  and  science — which,  only 
twelve  months  ago,  were  convincing  people  that  the 
geographical  groupings,  invented  during  the  last  five 
hundred  years  or  so,  were  far  less  real  than  the  economic, 
intellectual,  and  moral  groupings  which  prevailed  in 
•Europe  once  and  showed  signs  of  renaissance.  Before 
the  war  English  and  German  and  French  operatives  were 
beginning  to  see  quite  clearly  that  their  ambitions  were 
identical,  and  that,  in  existing  circumstances,  they  could 
realise  them  only  at  the  expense  of  English,  German,  and 
French  employers.  French  artists  felt  that  they  were 
more  in  sympathy  with  German  artists  than  with  French 
•academicians.  The  fact  is,  the  Catholic  Church  which, 
throughout  the  early  and  middle  ages,  regarded  the  bond 
of  a  common  religion  as  far  more  binding  than  a  common 
frontier,  saw  things,  some  things  at  any  rate,  straighter 
than  we  see  them  in  1915.  The  Catholic  conception  gets 
much  nearer  to  reality  than  that  nationalism  which  was 
invented  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  by  politicians 
agrope  for  any  principle  of  unity.  Nationalism  is,  at 
best,  a  makeshift  grouping — a  bridge  between  the  old 

••world  and  the  new.  We  are  fighting  about  issues  that 
became  obsolete  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  want  a  peace 

•that  shall  take  us  back  to  the  more  real  issues  of  1914. 

Also,  the  surest  means  to  another  European  war 
would  be  a  peace  that  humiliated  someone.  You  may  be 
certain  that  if  at  the  end  of  this  war  any  nation  is  left 
crushed  and  humiliated,  the  spirit  of  nationality — of  the 

•geographical  group— will  assert  itself  frantically;  you  may 
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•be  certain  that  the  next  two  or  three  generations  of  that 
nation  will  think,  talk,  and  dream  of  little  but  revenge; 
and  you  may  be  quite  certain  that,  somehow,  that  nation 
will  contrive  to  prepare  itself  for  revenge  beneath  the 

.  sympathetic  eye  of  the  whole  world.  One  of  the  few  like- 
able things  about  humanity  is  that  it  will  always  be  sorry 
for  the  man  who  has  been  licked,  no  matter  how  richly 
he  has  deserved  it.  No  matter  how  bumptious  and  pro- 
vocative he  may  have  been,  only  let  him  be  down,  right 
down,  and  desperately  resolved  to  rise,  the  world  will  back 
him. 

Unquestionably,  a  humiliated  nation  would  provoke 

♦  another  European  war;  a  triumphant  nation  might  do  so. 
•Even  after  this  war,  if  any  ruling  class  can  turn  to  its 

subjects  and  say  "  See  what  grandeurs  you  have  gained," 
the  subjects,  when  they  have  forgotten  the  horrors  they 
have  been  through,  may  begin  to  believe  that  they  really 

••have  gained  something.  A  ruling  class  that  can  acquire 
territory — especially  territory  in  Europe,  where  every- 
body knows  what  belongs  to  whom,  chiefly  on  account  of 
unforgettable  customs-house  wrangles — or  prestige,  or 
any  of  those  perfectly  useless  things  for  which  wars  are 
made,  may  be  able  to  persuade  its  victorious  wretches  that 
war  is  not,  after  all,  a  pointless  horror  and  that  they  have 
got  value  for  their  blood  and  money.    And  if  they  got 

••something  this  time,  why  not  next?  That  way  lies 
Napoleon,  who  left  the  boundaries  of  France  contracted, 
the  land  exhausted  and  poverty-stricken,  the  population 
sickly  and  reduced  (the  average  height  fell  an  inch  and  a 

•  half  and  has  never  completely  recovered),  but  gave  his 
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diminished  victims — la  gloire.  Of  course,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  ruling  class  to  point  out  an  individual— 
unless  he  be  one  of  the  few  lucky  capitalists — who  has 
gained  anything  definite  by  victory.  Of  course,  it  will 
always  be  easy  to  show  that  almost  every  inhabitant  of 
•the  victorious  nation  is  worse  off.  Still,  what  is  called 
an  "  honourable  peace  "  might  make  it  possible  for  the 
statesmen  and  journalists  of  some  country  to  turn  to  their 
maimed  and  half-starved  ragamuffins,  saying,  "  See  what 
we  have  done;  we  have  given  you  provinces,  glory,  and 
•prestige."  Such  a  peace  the  people  who  hate  war  would 
regard  as  the  crowning  disaster. 

Nothing,  then,  could  more  strongly  persuade  the 
ordinary  man  of  the  truth  that  war  is  a  mere  catastrophe 
than  the  spectacle  of  what  is  called  "  an  inconclusive 
•peace."     If  you  want  him  to  realise  that  he  has  been 
suffering  something  as  profitless  as  a  pestilence  but  far 
more  terrible,  what  better  can  you  do  than  give  him  a 
■peace  which  puts  that  truth  on  record  ?    It  will  be  a  monu- 
ment comparable  with  "  The  Monument  "  ;  it  will  mark  the 
•spot  where  a  public  calamity  ended.    Studying  it,  men 
will  say  to  themselves,  "  Who  was  the  better  off  for  this 
war?  "    And  the  terms  will  give  him  the  correct  answer, 
"  No  one."    And  from  that,  perhaps,  he  may  go  on  to 
inquire,  "  Who  is  ever  the  better  off  for  a  war?  "  That 
•way,  and  that  way  only,  lies  universal  peace. 

Europe  has  now  been  suffering  for  ten  months  in- 
describable horrors,  Europe  has  already  suffered  loss  that 
may  prove  irreparable,  and  all  for— just  nothing.  A 
treaty  which  by  its  terms  recognised  this  fact  would  be  to 
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•truth  an  abiding  monument  and  to  future  generations  a 
■reminder.  That  war  can  be  profitable  or  beneficial  to  the 
men  and  women  who  live  and  labour  on  the  earth  is  the 
great  illusion  blown  up  and  kept  inflate  by  muddy  thought 
and  coarse  feeling,  by  undusted  tradition,  by  conventional 
politicians  and  greedy  manufacturers,  by  romantic  and 
sentimental  people,  by  retired  colonels  and  fire-eating 
curates,  and  by  the  great  ovine  mass  of  common  or  garden 
•  fools.  To  become  peaceable,  people  must  get  the  wit  to 
discover  truth  and  the  courage  to  look  at  it;  and  a  peace 
that  was  a  brave  recognition  of  facts  might,  possibly,  help 
•them  to  both. 


VI. 

A  few  paragraphs  more  and  I  have  done.  There 
are  a  good  many  people  who  will  agree  with  hardly  one 
word  in  this  pamphlet;  they  will  maintain  that  National 
Honour  and  National  Interests  exist  in  some  mysterious 
way  independently  of  the  people  who  compose  a  nation, 
and  that  both  are  worth  fighting  for ;  they  will  continue  to 
believe  that  unless  England  crushes  Germany  she  will  be 
crushed  by  Germany;  they  will  not  admit  that  war  brings 
no  real  and  solid  benefits  to  the  victors;  they  will  con- 
fidently infer  the  nature  of  seventy  million  people  from 
the  horrible  things  done  during  a  few  months  of  madness 
rather  than  from  the  patient  and  useful  activity  of  years.* 
For  them  I  have  still  a  word  if  they  will  bear  with  me. 
There  is  yet  one  plot  which  I  take  to  be  common  ground. 
No  man  holds,  in  his  heart,  that  he  has  a  right  to  pursue 
his  private  ends,  be  they  ever  so  just,  to  the  ruin  of  all ; 
and,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  no  one  in  his  senses  will  blow 
up  his  house  to  exterminate  the  vermin. 

A  moment  may  come — it  will  come  within  six 
months  some  say,  others  within  a  year,  and  a  few  not 
before  eighteen  months  have  elapsed — but  a  moment  will 
•  come,  no  one  denies  that,  when  if  the  war  is  not  ended 

•  I  wonder  what  foreign  nations  infer  from  the  pillage  and  torture  of  helpless  aliens, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Press,  and  with  the  connivance  of  the  authorities,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  English.  We  know  that  the  people  of  England  are  not  all,  or  even  for 
the  most  part,  cads  and  thieves. 
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,we  shall  have  to  choose  between  an  inconclusive  peace 

•  and  the  utter  ruin  of  Europe.  "The  utter  ruin  of 
Europe  "  :  the  phrase  has  a  pompous  and  unconvincing 
sound,  I  admit;  it  suggests  extension  lecturers  expatiating 
on  the  collapse  of  the  Eoman  Empire  or  the  day  when 
coal  shall  give  out.      In  this  case,  unluckily,  it  means 

•  something  not  only  real  but  possibly  near;  if  this  war  goes 
on  long  enough  the  people  who  are  now  living  in  Europe 
will  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  abject  misery  and  hope- 
lessness that  European  civilisation  will  be  ruined.  So 

long  as  the  war  continues  that  possibility  lies  close  before 
•us ;  no  one,  no  matter  what  his  political  and  social  opinions 
may  be,  can  deny  that  without  writing  himself  down  an 
ignorant  fool. 

3  How  will  it  happen?  One  cannot  pretend  to  foresee 
events  in  detail,  but  in  some  such  way  as  this  I  suppose. 

•A  greater  and  "greater  part  of  the  productive  population 
of  Europe  will  be  swallowed  up  in  armies.  Of  the  re- 
mainder a  greater  and  greater  part  will  be  occupied  entirely 
in  producing  munitions.     Europe  will  not  be  able  to 

-support  itself  by  its  own  labour.  It  will  want  the  cash 
and  credit  to  purchase  abroad;  besides,  its  unproductive- 
ness will  have  so  reduced  the  productiveness  of  other 

••continents  as  to  leave  them  nothing  to  spare.  Europe  will 
grow  hungry.  War  and  famine  will  be  followed  by  what 
always  follows  them — pestilence.  To  the  other  miseries 
of  the  non-combatant  population  will  be  added  the  constant 
•terror  of  infection.  Europe  will  lose  heart.  Historians 
know  the  disease  of  which  civilisations  sicken  and  die; 
they  are  familiar  with  the  symptoms.    There  is  a  point  at 
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which  wretchedness  and  insecurity  and  lack  of  hope  make 
effort  seem  futile.  At  a  point  civilisation  breaks  down 
because  people  feel  that  it  is  not  worth  while  going  on. 
Such  things  have  happened  before,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  for  supposing  that  they  will  not  happen  again. 
If  the  war  lasts  long  enough  they  will  happen  again. 

Competent  judges  hold  that  within  twelve  months 
threequarters  of  the  population  of  the  belligerent  countries 
,.may  have  to  go  to  bed  hungry.  As  all  the  people  who 
control  the  fate  of  Europe  belong  to  the  quarter  that  will 
go  to  bed  full,  that  fact  in  itself  is  unlikely  to  affect  the 
"duration  of  the  war.  Luckily,  there  are  clever  ones  who 
surmise  that  in  England  and  France,  at  any  rate,  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  will  not,  for  long,  go  to  bed 
hungry  and  peaceful.  In  addition  to  famine,  pestilence, 
and  general  brutalisation,  we  may  expect  a  smouldering 
rebellion,  kept  under  by  the  police,  but  expressing  itself 
to  some  extent  in  murder,  pillage,  and  sporadic  incendiar- 
ism. The  men  who  are  killed  in  the  trenches  are  young 
and,  for  the  most  part,  poor.  But  some  of  those  who  catch 
the  plague,  are  murdered,  or  have  their  houses  burnt 
■•about  their  ears,  may  be  quite  old  and  rich.  That  will 
be  serious :  a  Napoleonic  war  abroad,  with  conscript 
armies  of  millions  instead  of  professional  ones  of  thousands, 
and  at  home  plague,  famine,  and  a  jacquerie  conducted 
on  modern  scientific  principles;  even  the  old  and  rich 
may  begin  to  wonder  whether  there  are  not  worse  things 
•than  the  continued  existence  of  the  German  Empire. 

That  something  of  this  sort  may  happen  no  one  can 
presume  to  deny.    And,  remember,  if  it  does  happen,  it 
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will  not  happen  in  a  hundred  years'  time;  it  will  happen 
in  a  few  months  to  you  and  to  me  and  to  our  children. 
•  It  may  be  that  Germany  cannot  be  ruined  until  all  Europe 
is  ruined.  It  may  be  that  what  is  called  "  an  inconclusive 
peace  "  is  the  only  alternative  to  an  age  of  blank  misery, 
•despair,  and  barbarism. 

No  sensible  or  sensitive  person,  therefore,  can  abso- 
lutely close  his  or  her  mind  to  the  idea  of  an  "  inconclusive 
peace."     We  may  all  be  catching  at  it  before  long  as 
•desperately  as  a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  plank.  My 
prayer  to  those  who  cannot  think  good  my  case  for  an 
immediate  peace  is  that  they  would  not  allow  themselves, 
except  in  moments  of  stupid  rage,  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
vpossible  necessity  for  an  inconclusive  one.    They  argue 
that  an  inconclusive  peace  can  lead  only,  in  ten  years  or 
so,  to  another  war.    For  the  sake  of  argument,  granted; 
but,  surely,  if  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  Europe  being 
ruined  now  and  its  being  ruined  in  ten  years'  time,  it  is 
••as  well  to  postpone  the  catastrophe.    Give  us,  at  any  rate, 
the  ten  years  in  which  to  reflect  on  what  has  happened 
and  what  will  happen  unless  we  can  find  a  way  out.  All 
•  sorts  of  things  may  be  done  in  ten  years. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  coachman  who,  when  his 
horses  were  bolting  towards  a  precipice,  said  "  Let  them 
•rip,  for  there  is  an  even  worse  corner  half  a  mile  on  "? 
•Anyone  who  refuses  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
conclusive peace  is  behaving  as  badly.  He  cannot  meet 
my  present  argument  by  saying  that  so  long  as  Germany 
remains  uncrushed  the  chances  of  peace  and  happiness  in 
'Europe  are  slight.    For  I  say— and  no  one  can  contradict 
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.me-that  it  may  come  to  a  choice  between  the  slight 
chances  offered  by  an  inconclusive  peace  and  the  absolute 
.certainty  of  ruin  offered  by  the  prolongation  of  war. 
•When  the  case  is  desperate  a  surgeon  does  not  refuse  to 
operate  on  the  ground  that  all  he  can  do  may  afford  no 
more  than  a  short  reprieve.    He  feels  that  when  it  is  a 
case  of  life  or  death  he  must  give  the  patient  every  chance. 
•Before  long  it  will  be  a  case  of  life  or  death  with  Europe. 

Really  it  is  rather  silly  to  say  that  Germany  must  be 
smashed  at  any  cost— that  no  issue  could  be  more  vital 
•than  the  issue  here  joined.    It  is  possible  to  see  this  war 
as  something  uncommonly  like  a  civil  war — civil  wars  are 
"apt  to  be  the  most  bitter  and  pig-headed.    If,  to-morrow, 
an  army  were  to  descend  from  Mars  and  begin  attacking 
the  earth,  within  a  week  the  leader-writers  would  be  telling 
us  how  "  the  cheerful  and  disciplined  legions  of  the 
Kaiser"    were    "marching    majestically    against  the 
•common  foe."    You  want  to  beat  the  Germans,  but  you 
want  more  to  preserve  the  human  race  and  even  to  improve 
its  lot.    It  is  only  because  you  believe  that  by  beating  the 
Germans  you  can  make  the  world  a  better  place  that  you 
are  fighting  them,  and  when  you  are  sure  that  you  are  only 
making  the  world  a  worse  one  you  had  better  leave  off. 
To  fight  for  revenge,  no  matter  how  just,  is  not  only  silly 
but,  to  my  thinking,  base.    Anyway,  no  revenge  is  worth 
the  ruin  of  a  continent. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  Timour,  or  was  it 
in  the  thirteenth  century  under  Genghis  Khan,  or  even 
earlier,  that  the  civilisation  of  Mesopotamia  was  lost  for 
ever?    Here,  in  the  country,  I  have  no  books  of  reference 
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by  me;  1  cannot  say,  therefore,  nor  does  it  matter.  But 
this,  so  far  as  I  can1  remember,  was  how  it  happened. 
Mesopotamia,  the  cradle  of  human  arts,  continued  for 
several  thousand  years,  with  varying  fortunes  and  under 
all  sorts  of  rulers,  to  cultivate  a  civilisation  which  always 
counted  for  something,  and  often  for  much,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  productiveness  of  that 
extraordinary  land  depended  absolutely  on  an  elaborate 
irrigation  system — a  system  invented  in  earliest  davs  by 
the  Sumerians  and  brought  to  perfection  under  the 
Sassanians.  This  system  the  successful  invaders — the 
Tartar  hordes  who  finally  ruined  the  country — were  far 
too  stupid  to  understand  or  quite  to  believe  in.  The  popu- 
lation of  Mesopotamia,  however,  must  have  become  used 
to  a  change  of  masters  :  the  country  had  been  conquered 
time  after  time  and  the  inhabitants  had  never  failed  to 
impose  their  superior  civilisation  on  their  less  cultivated 
rulers.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  I  suppose  the  miseries 
of  war  to  have  been  peculiarly  dire,  perhaps  because  the 
resistance  was  unusually  heroic.  In  any  case,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  conquered  population,  besides  losing 
control  of  the  public  fortune,  seems  to  have  lost  the  will 
and  courage  to  attend  to  its  private  interests.  Apparently 
their  world  was  so  given  over  to  war  and  horror  that^ 
nothing  seemed  very  well  worth  doing— not  even  living. 
Anyway,  the  irrigation  system  was  allowed  to  collapse, 
and  when  harvest  time  came  round  the  land  was  fruitless'. 
Conquered  and  conquerors  found  themselves  involved  in 
a  common  doom.  An  abject  remnant  of  this  once  famous 
people  tried  for  some  time  to  eke  out  a  pitiful  existence  on 
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the  river  banks,  dwindled,  deteriorated,  and  fled,  or  re- 
lapsed into  a  semi-barbarous  state.  The  familiar  circle 
was  complete.  War  brought  famine,  famine  pestilence, 
pestilence  apathy,  and  the  ancient  civilisation  of  Mesopo- 
tamia was  lost  for  ever  by  the  sheer  stupidity  of  unprofit- 
able war. 

I  do  not  guarantee  my  historical  facts.    You  may,  if 
you  please,  regard  the  whole  story  as  a  fable.    It  is  a  fable 
to  which  attaches  itself  a  moral.    We  do  not  admire  the 
warlike  Tartars;  we  call  them  stupid  fools.    But  suppose 
the  civilisation  of  Mesopotamia  had  been  destroyed  by 
civil  wars.    Suppose  two  factions,  conscious  and  intelli- 
gent and  both  knowing  perfectly  well  what  they  were  about 
had  persisted  obstinately  in  their  quarrel  and,  with  eyes 
wide  open,  had  driven  straight  to  destruction;  what  should 
we  say  of  them?    Should  we  forgive  the  side  that  had  the 
better  case  and  more  gentlemanly  style  of  fighting? 
Who  would  bother  to  find  one  word  of  excuse  for  the  pig- 
headed prigs  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  ruin  all 
because  their  cause  was  righteous?     History  calls  the 
Tartars  fools  :  what  will  it  have  to  say  about  this  genera- 
tion ? 

My  plea  is  for  peace  at  once.    I  hav 
for  supposing  that  an  immediate  peac^jl 
advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ew.rf 
of  the  world  for  that  matter.  r#j 
arguments  as  inadequate  and  utM 
word  :  Grant  that  all  the  right  M 
grant  that  the  German  menacM 
Maxse  supposes  it  to  be,  gran  J 
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•  all  that  the  most  bellicose  take  for  granted,  and  yet,  I 
submit,  should  it  come  to  a  choice  between  an  inconclusive 
peace  and  the  state  of  affairs  I  have  been  describing,  to 
choose  the  latter  would  be  a  piece  of  pig-headed  wickedness 
beside  which  all  that  the  Germans  have  done  would,  as  the 
••saying  goes,  pale  to  insignificance.    You  want  to  smash 
Germany  to  save  the  world ;  you  do  >not  want  to  smash  the 
••world  on  the  chance  of  smashing  Germany  with  it.  That 
is  what  some  of  us  are  in  danger  of  forgetting ;  and  that  is 
why  I  earnestly  entreat  those  who  cannot  see  the  advantage 
of  an  immediate  peace  not  to  shut  their  minds  against  the 
.idea  of  an  inconclusive  one. 
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